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CONFLICTING ISSUES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Emilio L. Guerra 


Within recent years we have witnessed a tremendous resurgence 
of interest in the learning of foreign languages on the part of many 
elements of our society that had not previously concerned themselves 
with this subject. This widespread interest on the part of the lay 
public has led our government authorities to institute programs for 
the learning of foreign languages in the nation’s interest as they had 
done for science and mathematics. It was inevitable of course that 
the new programs in foreign languages should reflect the desire on 
the part of foreign language teachers to meet new needs and to reach 
new goals. Sometimes this desire has found its expression in the 
us of innovations which, if not as dramatic as the orbiting of a Sput- 
nik, have at least demonstrated that teachers of foreign languages 
are aware of the need for the steady and orderly growth of their 
subject matter field, 

More recently, unforseen developments and unprecedented ex- 
ternal pressures and demands have produced a ferment in the pro- 
fession which will undoubtedly bring new problems clamoring for 
new solutions. 

The past fifteen years have seen some changes in the teaching 
of foreign languages that have implications for methodology, for the 
preparation of teaching materials, for testing and evaluation, and for 
the training of teachers. Among those matters that have been perhaps 
of primary concern are: (1) greater emphasis on the audio-lingual 
approach; (2) teaching foreign languages in the elementary schools; 
(3) the place of electronic aids in the foreign language program; 
(4) application to the problems of foreign language learning of the 
new views of language arising out of the work of the structural 
linguists; (5) due consideration for the social-cultural milieu in 
which a language functions. 
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The articles which follow deal with some of the above considera- 
tions. They are not intended to be all-inclusive and do not necessarily 
attempt to present the pros and cons of every question. They are 
articulate expressions of personal points of view on the part of out- 
standing teachers of foreign languages with many years of experience 
in the field. 


* Theme of the 26th Annual Conference of the Department of Foreign 
Languages and International Relations Education of the School of Education 
at New York University. 


Emilio L. Guerra is Supervisor of Programs for Non-English Speaking 
Students for the Academic and Vocational High Schools of New York City. 
For many years he has taught graduate courses in Spanish at New York 
University. 

















CULTURAL INVOLVEMENT THROUGH THE TEACHING 
OF LANGUAGES FOR BEGINNERS 


Alfred Adler 


The teacher of a foreign language is peculiarly situated between 
two extremes. Well prepared and with a lofty perspective, he will 
consider himself a pilot out to steer in an ocean of cultural sensibility. 
But in the classroom, here and now, he is handicapped by many 
small concerns for elementary skills. He is like a guide to the Par- 
thenon, pointing not to the Parthenon though, but to your handker- 
chief, implying that you use it. He may tend to sacrifice some of the 
time, which should be devoted to skills and drills, and turn the class 
into something like a pursuit of social studies. This is one extreme. 
He may, on the other hand, be so exclusively committed to drilling 
that he forgets to ask what all the drilling is for. The other extreme. 
The dilemma is ‘Wasting his time’ or ‘Dimming his vision’. True, 
the recent developments of improved techniques promise to go far in 
alleviating the monotony drill-work, and certain promises are already 
being kept. But, in a society such as ours, there is constant temptation 
wishfully to expect the improved gadgets to learn the language or, at 
least, to teach it. Alas, no gadgets, ever so clever, will do either! 
Their existence and availability merely indicate, not eloquently enough 
though, but they indicate nevertheless, that only a clearer vision as 
to aims and ends of teaching will justify their use. As Theodore 
Huebener, in his recent book on How to Teach Foreign Languages 
Effectively (N.Y.U. Press, 1959), has reasserted : “The cultural herit- 
age of mankind resides in language...In setting up as its ultimate 
aim the better understanding of a foreign people and of its culture, 
the study of foreign languages belongs essentially to the social sciences 
(p.1.). This being the ultimate aim, the teacher of a foreign language 
must be concerned constantly with the language and with the culture 
that resides in it, and, constantly, must teach one as well as the other. 
Now, how can he teach one without detracting from the other? How 
can he, step by step, endeavor to open up cultural vistas and, at the 
same time, increase, not diminish, the pupil’s linguistic competence ? 
Is there a satisfactory answer to this question? There surely is not 
one answer only, there are many, and none of them is completely 
satisfactory. On a more advanced level, the problem is difficult enough, 
but not so serious as for the beginners’ classes. Allow me to make a 
few suggestions—they are not answers, and they are, at best, only 
partially satisfactory—suggestions about the kindling of a spark of 
cultural involvement of beginners! 
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Teaching pronunciation, for instance, is a necessary task, always, 
but especially in the beginning. Words and phrases may serve as 
illustrations for pronunciation mainly, not for content and meaning. 
Does ‘culture’ then have to wait until those words and phrases are 
properly pronounced? Not necessarily. The reference to a foreign- 
language program on radio or television, the invitation to perceive 
the sounds and cadences of the transmitted language, such casual 
hints do not reduce the need for practice, but the practice seems less 
confining, as if a window had been opened for a breath of fresh air. 
And there are the phonograph recordings. Is it too time-consuming 
to use a record at this early stage? It need not be. There can be the 
record of a beautiful aria, ready, slumbering at the beginning of the 
period. Two lines of the aria, not more than two, one only 
if you have no time for the second, are written on the board. 
Then, at the propitious moment, after you have wound up a unit of 
exercises in pronunciation, let two entire minutes be devoted to the 
two lines of the aria. A few words to explain the context whence 
the lines are taken, a reading of the lines, a translation, a choral 
reading of the lines, and, then, the needle placed where it belongs 
to have the phonograph produce a strain of enchantment that is con- 
tained in the two lines pronounced and sung by a great master. 
The beginners understand, they get a glimpse, just a teaser, a soul- 
filling experience as the two lines of the aria emerge like the spirit 
out of the fisherman’s bottle to fill the horizon. Two lines, two 
minutes, 

The word vocabulary often sounds like a signal for pedestrian 
routine, a bashful suggestion that learning is perhaps only memoriz- 
ing after all. But what is vocabulary? Is it not really a multitude of 
little stones of many colors, stones which go into the making of an 
enormous mosaic representing the life of a people? Any set of words 
is a set of little stones with their places on the canvas, even a set 
of words so elementary as the names for the seven days of the week. 
Is it too time-consuming just to mention in a French or Spanish 
class that the first five days are named after Greek and Roman gods, 
that Saturday is a Jewish, and that Sunday is a Christian contribu- 
tion? In a World History class, it takes a long time to explain that 
the basis for our Western civilization is a fusion of elements Greek, 
Roman, Hebrew and Christian, and that ours, then,—take a deep 
breath !—is a Greco-Roman-Judeo-Christian civilization. Such time 
seems well spent as a preparation for insight into the plurality of 
components which make a culture and as a preparation for genuine 
tolerance. It takes so little time to reinforce such insights just by 
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teaching the names of the seven days of the week as they can be 
taught if the teacher is aware of such cultural implications en 
mimature. 

There are attempts to make the study of words more meaningful 
by grouping them in various ways, by coupling a word with its syno- 
nym or homonym or opposite, by learning maitre as opposed to 
mourir, pleurer to rire, aimer to hajr. Now the culturally alerted 
teacher will not fail to search his mind for contexts in which even 
the simplest words are ennobled through the very contexts for which 
they have been destined by great masiers of the language. This need 
not take much time. In the case of the three couples of verbs men- 
tioned before, the Bible has ennobled their use in Ecclestastes 3: “To 
every thing there is a season . . . A time to be born, and a time to 
die; ... A time to weep, and a time to laugh . .,.,A time to love, 
and a time to hate ...” “A toute chose sa saison. Un temps de 
naitre, et un temps de mourir; ... Un temps de pleurer, et un 
temps de rire;...Un temps d’aimer, et un temps de hajr...” 
Without much ado, a window has been opened. Three couples of or- 
dinary verbs have been shown to gain a higher stature of meaning on 
a high plateau of spiritual elevation. True, the teacher may very well 
have lacked the time to recall the biblical context or any other con- 
text for that matter. Teaching Spanish might he have found the time 
to recall the composition of a great painting, at least? Does he re- 
member the structure of the so-called Burtal of Count Orgaz, the 
painting by El Greco? There are two planes, one lower, one 
higher. On the lower plane, a Spanish Grande, Count Orgaz, is 
being buried in the ground, surrounded by mourners. On the 
higher plane, Count Orgaz is shown in the world beyond, wel- 
comed by saints and fathers of his faith. Is it far-fetched to show 
a reproduction of this painting and to start a conversation in Spanish? 
It could be a very simple one. The teacher might ask, with reference 
to the painting: “Do they weep or do they laugh? Is this a time to 
die or 1s this a time to be born? The same couples of verbs, are this 
time ennobled through the association with a Spanish setting. 

One of the most frustrating problems often is the asking of 
questions so as to get answers and to promote an ever so simple 
conversation. There is something like tragic irony about the ease with 
which inane conversations are carried on every day at the slightest 
provocation, while, on the other hand, it seems so difficult to devise 
a chat for the purpose of linguistic proficiency. The concern for mean- 
ing being considered another “waste of time,” it is often not properly 
appreciated that children, like adults, are more readily inclined to 
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say something, if they are motivated to feel that there is something 
worth saying. The challenge consists in giving even the simplest con- 
versation a twist of involvement in an important issue. Take, for 
instance, one of the so-called Action Series prepared so intelligently 
in the booklet on Modern Foreign Languages im the Elementary 
School (published by the U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare 1960) : The father asks his son to answer the door. The 
boy says he is too busy. The father suggests that he do it nevertheless. 
The boy obeys. “Who is it?,” asks the father. “An automobile sales- 
man, he wants to speak to you.”’ “Go, tell him I am busy.” (p. 30) 
Questions asked in such a case usually are phrased only to ascertain 
comprehension of the words used. Now, would it be an extravagance 
to test comprehension and, at the same time, to modify this Action 
Series and slide a little problem about human nature into the picture? 
The boy has to answer the door. Is he happy about it? The boy tells 
the salesman that his father is busy. Is this true? Does the boy know 
that this is not true? Does the salesman know that this is not true? 
Is the salesman happy about it? The boy tells his father the truth. Is 
this good? The boy does not tell the salesman the truth. Is this good? 
Is it not good? At times we tell the truth. Is this good? At times we 
don’t tell the truth. Is this good? At what times is it good to tell the 
truth? Or not to tell the truth? The conversation motivated here is of 
the simplest. But the issue implied is not so simple. To be sure, the 
language class is not the place in which to solve such an issue. But 
why can it not be raised there in a similar manner? Such a treatment 
of the excercise would not detract from the specific purpose, the 
functional use in a context of a number of words and phrases. To the 
contrary. The linguistic motive just to say something, would be under- 
pinned by the impression that one has something to say about an 
issue too big to be settled in a language class, and perhaps too big to 
be settled at all. 

Similarly, the simplest story content can be explored much more 
resourcefully than is often done, for the benefit of growth in general. 
Reading with his students such a simple fable as La Fontaine’s The 
Ant and the Grasshopper, a teacher may ask what the grasshopper 
wanted. Well, a little food, that’s what the grasshopper wanted. Does 
the ant oblige? No, she does not. Have the children seen or do they 
remember Walt Disney’s version of the fable? What does the grass- 
hopper want in Walt Disney’s film? A little food, of course. Do the 
ants oblige? Yes, they do. They ask the grasshopper to fiddle for 
them and to earn the food. Who is a better ant? The French ant? 
Or Walt Disney’s ant? Who is the better grasshopper in the two 
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versions? This is conversation on a simple level, linguistically very 
restricted. But in a certain way, it is not so restricted. It might even 
seem meaningful. And, at any rate, it provides the opportunity to 
practice “better than,” “worse than,” the comparison of adjectives, 
a sacred thing in a language class. 

These are but a few trivial suggestions. They should be multiplied, 
and become less trivial, a 1001 teasers thought up by teachers play- 
ful and serious enough to use teasing as a culturally nutritive stimulus, 
rather than to let the children monopolize the art of teasing. Such 
teachers know their work is riddled with liabilities and limitations. 
But they may have learned from Goethe that “the master shows 
when there is limitation.” The day may come when they may feel 
that there is really no pretext so small as not to grow bigger in a 
growing context, They also may learn from Thornton Wilder that 
a letter written clumsily in Grover’s Corner, folded in an envelope, 
may be addressed to the Universe in the Mind of God. 


Alfred Adler is Professor of Education at Brooklyn College. 





THE MACHINE—MASTER OR SERVANT? 


Joseph Tusiani 


To be a teacher today and not to be aware of the possible dangers 
of mechanization is perilous, indeed, for nothing is more harmful 
to education than a chasm between young students who are led to 
believe in modern and ultra-modern tools of learning, and old or 
antiquated teachers who do not seem, or want, to realize it is time 
they changed or at least compromised their views. 

Yet a teacher cannot change radically, He renews himself every 
day inasmuch as every class gives him a new source of experience 
and every new student provides him with new problems of orienta- 
tion and approach, Fundamentally, however, he remains what he is. 
At the risk of sounding poetic, I should like to employ a simple 
simile. A teacher is like a tree: in the glorious spring its foliage is 
new, yet its trunk is still in the same soil, in the same bondage of 
roots and lymphs. Unlike the merchant who can resort to new mer- 
chandise and new methods of exporting it, the teacher clings to what 
he has learned and how he has learned it, and is, therefore, confronted 
with an extremely serious dilemma—survival or annihilation. 

Let me, first of all, present the picture in its realistic frame. You 
must have seen, beautifully displayed in all bookstores or obstreper- 
ously advertised in many newspapers and catalogues, the hundreds 
of so-called “‘self-teaching” manuals and grammars. Doubtless, you 
have opened one, if not more, of them, and encountered, in an almost 
invisible footnote or in a parenthetical phrase of the preface, so mag- 
nanimous a concession as this, “The proper sound of this consonant 
may better be learned from a native or a teacher of the language.” 
But have you asked yourselves this question, “Am I still needed?” 
It takes courage to answer this question, yet it is imperative to do so. 

And now comes the machine as such. There is, today, hardly a 
reputable school that does not boast ‘its new, well-equipped language 
laboratory. I am not qualified to say how many thousands of dollars 
are spent by each institution for the installment of all these mechanical 
devices aiming to aid the student of foreign languages. Prestige, more 
than belief in actual need, seems at this stage to be the main motiva- 
tion of such purchases. Similarly, a modern parlor is inconceivable 
without its television set. 

I have confidentially interviewed thirty language teachers about 
the problem of the language machinery in our schools. I said “confi- 
dentially,” for I wanted to obtain the naked truth—not a travesty 
of it through one of those well-known, non-committing, professorial 
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statements. This was the question submitted: “What do you really 
think of the language laboratory?’ The various answers may prove 
illuminating. 

Only one replied, “I think it’s a blessing.” Evidently that teacher, 
an optimist by nature and by spirit, thinks of a language laboratory 
as the ideal prolongation of the classroom work in a different and 
even amusing atmosphere, Bluntly, and with an eloquent twitch of 
their lips, twelve other teachers discouraged my inquiry with these 
words, “It’s a waste of time.” I was not even given the necessary 
moment to find out whether “time was wasted”’ by the teacher or the 
student or both. Eleven others reminded me of those who do not 
comprehend modern art or modern poetry, yet are afraid of admitting 
their failure, and bestow, consequently, empty praises on names such 
as Picasso and T. S. Eliot. Their answers ranged from the vagueness 
of “It’s a wonderful invention” to the understatement of “It’s good, 
but I have no time,” Five other teachers exploded vehemently with 
this tirade against the institution : “Couldn’t they improve our salaries 
instead of wasting all this money? And why don’t they say some- 
thing about remunerating us for the extra hours we have to spend 
in the laboratory?” Whether these teachers, too, deemed the whole 
thing “a waste of time,’ or whether they thought some financial 
compensation might transform it into a profitable event, I was not 
able to determine. The last teacher interviewed answered, I do not: 
know whether humorously or tragically, ““No comment.” 

It is quite possible, since “errare humanum est,” that I went to 
the wrong teachers; yet their presence and their opinion we cannot 
abruptly discard, for thirty teachers, whatever the nature of their 
prejudices, represent at least three-hundred students. 

Why, then, this attitude? Why does the teacher, who always 
welcomes a better grammar or a better textbook, fail to see in the 
machine placed at his disposal a new kind of aid? Is it because of 
the very novelty of the thing? Is it because of the extra time involved ? 
Or is it, rather, because he believes the students will feel that it is 
no longer the teacher, but the machine, that must say the last word 
on either the correctness of a sound or the reading of a poem? Once 
the “ipse dixit” has crumbled, the teacher’s prestige has collapsed. 

Let us lay on the scale of a tentative analysis both advantages 
and disadvantages. It is definitely rewarding to see a student at work 
in a language laboratory. He is given the opportunity of recording 
his own pronunciation of certain words or passages and of playing 
the record back. By comparing his reading with that of a teacher, 
not necessarily his own, or of a native who has previously recorded 
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the same selection, he is enabled to notice his mistakes and impro- 
prieties and to concentrate upon the correction of them. It is no less 
rewarding to see a teacher at work in a language laboratory. He is 
given the opportunity of checking, then and there, the result of each 
new effort on the part of the student, and of recording, if necessary, 
an entire lesson, emphasizing rules, exceptions, details, and examples. 
But now comes the crucial question: Must the teacher force his 
students to do laboratory work? Since the answer is, for the perennial 
reasons of lack of time and immitigable schedules, a negative one, 
another question is inevitable: Who needs the language laboratory 
more—the good student or the bad one? The bad one, of course. And 
we are close to understanding the teacher’s discouraged and discourag- 
ing attitude toward the machine. 

The American teacher of foreign languages knows quite well that, 
in general, his students need much more than a “better pronunciation,” 
which seems to be the machine’s main aim and reason for being. They 
need something more fundamental and vital—a solid knowledge of 
their own English grammar—to be able to study that of another lan- 
guage. The teacher knows that some students in particular should 
devote more than an extra hour not to grasping the French “wu” or 
the Spanish “j” or the Italian double “r”, but to the study of the 
difference between an adjective and an adverb, between the indicative 
and the subjunctive, and so forth, It is not a question of “improving”’ 
or “decorating ;” it is a matter of “laying the foundation on which to 
build.” 

One more thing—perhaps the most painful to admit. The teacher 
feels humiliated by the machine. The silent unrolling of its tapes makes 
him realize that, unlike the teachers of a less mechanized, less compli- 
cated age, he can no longer give his students everything a teacher is 
expected to give. Yet he knows that, were things different or as they 
used to be, he could, and would, do a much better job, with or with- 
out the machine. The teacher, perhaps, still cherishes his concept of 
school as the only place untouched, unmarred, and unspoiled by 
mechanization. Can he now resign himself to the looming possibility 
of a class in the near future that will need, not the warmth of a 
human soul, but only the cold, impersonal precision of a teaching 
machine ? 

Not all teachers are born geniuses. Not all teachers have perfect 
diction. Not all teachers have received from nature that spellbinding 
power of conviction that makes every word and every thought a 
magical blood-transfusion. But, in presenting, say, a Canto from 
Dante’s Inferno or a poem by Verlaine or a scene from Calderon’s 
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La Vida es Suefio in its proper atmosphere, with the indispensable 
remarks and possible interruptions and reiterations, all dedicated 
teachers always achieve a better effect than can be given by the 
impeccable selflessness of the machine. Personally, I do not fully be- 
lieve in isolated operatic arias sung or recorded for commercial 
purposes. The simpleton’s threnody in Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov 
cannot have its full emotional impact unless heard in the choral mas- 
siveness of the whole opera. 

I must now conclude. As far as I can see and have been able to 
hear, the machine is ready for the teacher, but the teacher is not ready 
for the machine. Is the student ready for it? This I have not been 
able to ascertain. What, with our prejudices and our fears of a 
disastrous total invasion and triumph of matter over spirit, we have 
not fully cooperated. The first experiment has proved futile, and I 
do hope I am blatantly mistaken. We are now starting our second 
experiment, and it is our duty to know in what and to what extent 
the machine can help us, and in what and to what extent it can hurt 
us. If, in a course of contemporary English poetry, after having 
presented to our students the lyrical fervor of Dylan Thomas’ imagery, 
we should place the machine on our desk and hear the poet’s vibrant’ 
voice, we shall have and live the illusion of his very presence among, 
us, and literature will thus be life itself, not only a thing of beauty. 
But if, on the other hand, either through discouragement or through 
an unworthy lack of responsibility or clear vision, we should send 
to the language laboratory a mediocre beginner who urgently needs 
different, and perhaps more vital, assistance, not only shall we frus- 
trate our mission, but we shall also, and above all, mortify the dignity 
of the human mind, 


Joseph Tusiani is Lecturer in Italian Language and Literature, School of 
Education, New York University. 





THE DAILY TASK IN THE TEACHING OF CULTURE 
THROUGH THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Anna Balakian 


Of late we teachers of foreign languages have acquired a group of 
fellow-travelers who, have bombarded us with a jargon of sub- 
cultures and target languages, and proposed themselves as path blazers 
in our field. 

We owe a debt to the cultural anthropologists but their aid 
could prove a dubious blessing. They lend vociferous support to one 
of the principles of language study which has been known, if not 
always followed, since the 1880’s: namely, that a modern language 
is communication and that without learning to speak it the student 
does not have a substantial knowledge of the language. So far, we 
agree and are grateful to the linguistic scientists who have very 
effectively broadcast this principle. But from that point on our aims, 
educational values, and philosophy of teaching foreign languages di- 
verge so radically, that were we to take their advice many of us could 
soon talk ourselves out of existence. 

The point of danger which the cultural anthropologists open before 
us has been very finely worded and presented by Reginald Bishop 
and Jack Undank in their Supplementary Report of the 1960 North- 
east Conference which had as its topic Culture in Language Learning 
and from which many language teachers came away disturbed or 
frustrated because they had been given no chance to answer back. 

Briefly, the thinking is this: that if the purpose of language learn- 
ing is communication, one language is as good as another, and the 
learning of any foreign language and of the verbal and behavioral 
patterns related to it, achieves the objective of foreign language learn- 
ing. Any estimate of a particular language as more or less valuable 
is a subjective process. 

It seems to me that this is like saying that in a project of cultural 
excavation a stone carved by natural erosion and one sculptured by the 
hand of man present an equal motive for interest. The emphasis is on 
the what is now, and not on the how or why it became so. There is no 
eclecticism involved in this philosophy. Understanding another cul- 
ture through the study of language pertains primarily to its current 
sociological patterns. The assumption then, would be that if there is 
no qualitative basis for choice, it is far better to study the language 
of that country having the largest living population today, because 
thereby the student would have communication with and understand- 
ing of the largest number possible. If this is accepted verbatim, then 
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the languages which most of us teach remain in the present cur- 
riculum as a matter of sheer expediency, simply because there aren’t 
any teachers prepared to teach the more widely spoken ones. We 
are in fact spreading a cultural anachronism. in our schools. 

Now let us not dismiss this concept of language learning as 
totally invalid. When recently an acquaintance of mine was hired 
by the Coca Cola Co. as representative of the firm in Indonesia, they 
insisted on giving him an intensive course in the language of the 
country and related area knowledge before they sent him there. They 
did even more; they provided his wife with a babysitter so that she 
too could take this training. I thoroughly agree with the Coca Cola 
people that by learning the language this man will be in a better 
position to deal with the behavior patterns of these people and will 
better adjust the selling of Coca Cola to their customs and mores. 
They were equally right in thinking that his wife would be happier 
in a country whose language she would understand. 

But those of us gathered here are concerned with an entirely 
different task. We are teaching foreign languages not in the world 
of merchandising, nor for tourism, nor for an archeological expedition, 
nor even for use in the U. N. Assembly; we are teaching them in 
an educational institution. There lies the difference and the need for 
choice and standards of values beyond and above the materialistic 
ones of numbers, geographical sizes, and specific vocational purposes. 

Not being quite ready yet to have myself and my principles shelv- 
ed, I seek support in the latest Webster’s dictionary and look up the 
old words: education, culture. To my comfort the definitions have not 
changed: to educate still means to develop or cultivate mentally and 
morally, to discipline the mind or character. And under culture we 
find “enlightenment and refinement of taste acquired by intellectual 
and aesthetic training.” The words moral, character, taste, aesthetic 
training, have not yet been banished from our dictionaries. There is 
still hope for us. These words related to education and culture imply 
norms, comparative evaluations, finally choice, supported not by a 
quantitative but by a qualitative scale of values. Civilization is not, 
then, synonymous with culture but a fraction thereof. 

We must remember, as we teach French, Spanish, German, or 
Italian, or Hebrew, or even Russian, that we are teaching it not 
because it represents a civilization, but because we believe, and the 
testimony or history supports this belief, that here is or was a dis- 
tinctive culture which through its influence on humanity became 
immemorial among countless civilizations and/or “sub-cultures.” 

I teach the language of this culture because through it,—as ihe 
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cultural linguists bear me out—I can get at this culture more ade- 
quately, but I teach this particular language rather than another be- 
cause I believe in its educative value. For instance, as J go about my 
daily task of teaching French, I have in mind Saint-Exupery’s beau- 
tifully definition of culture: 

“We must restore Man. He is the essence of my culture. ..My 
civilization, endowed by God, has made each responsible for all men, 
and all men responsible for each...This means the respect of Man 
through the individual. The greatness of my civilization lies in the 
fact that a hundred miners must risk their lives to save a single one 
who is trapped. They save Man.” 

I am mindful of this concept, which worded in a thousand ways, 
has prevailed in French culture for a number of centuries, and I take 
every opportunity to point out its illustrations in the daily lesson 
whether in oral or written form, in the explanation of a word or a 
turn in the story, or as a response to an unexpected question from 
a student. Our educational objective does not consist of teaching 
“tolerance.” The implication in anything you learn to tolerate is that 
it is different and subject to a margin of error in relation to you. 
(But you are virtuous enough to accept it!) There is a derogatory 
insinuation in the very etymology of the word: to bear under, to 
allow, endure. Tolerance is not a sufficient educational objective for 
the teaching of foreign languages. Nor should we be satisfied with 
mere cultural understanding. To understand implies equating, reduc- 
ing to determinist evaluation. This too is insufficient. Our educational 
objective in teaching foreign languages is appreciation, a two-fold 
appreciation: appreciation of what in the foreign culture converges 
with ours in consolidating a basic human value, and also appreciation 
of unusual, cultural manifestations which may point up a distinctive 
contribution of the foreign culture to the world community at a 
given moment in history. When there is so much that is admirable 
in the culture I teach I do not want to waste time on what is merely 
tolerable, or even understandable. 

It is an accepted historical fact that the diffusion of a language 
does not depend on the number of people speaking it as their mother 
tongue, nor on the size of the territory of which it is the native 
tongue, nor even on the physical strength of the government which 
uses it as its official language. It depends rather on the eminence 
of its culture, not necessarily at the current moment, but through a 
certain number of epochs. In taking this as my criterion of the im- 
portance of teaching a particular language, I reject the notion that 
culture is just the sum total of the contemporary mores of that 
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people. I prefer to go to André Malraux’ definition that culture is 
what survives civilization, it is the human victory over death through 
the survival of man’s work against the forces of annihilation to which 
the passage of time exposes it. 

If I did not believe that French culture could stand this test, 
I could not teach it with conviction. If you do not believe the same 
thing of Spanish you cannot teach it expertly in an educational en- 
vironment despite any supplementary desires you may have to get 
through it a better understanding of the Puerto Ricans in N. Y. 
And if you do not see in the Russian culture of the past some values 
or contributions prevailing in Western culture you cannot be satisfied 
to teach it simply because it is the language politically most important 
to us at this moment. The same kind of conviction has to spark the 
teaching of any language offered as a branch of a liberal arts education. 

Without enthusiasm and conviction we cannot be good educators. 
Without this belief that the teaching of a certain foreign language 
will bring to our students an intellectual or moral enrichment I can- 
not see how we can be effective teachers of foreign languages within 
the structure of an educational institution. 

This is why I say that the teaching of the culture is the heart 
of the matter, it is a daily task, and not a twice a term dragging 
out of old photographs and film strips,—just as being religious does 
not consist of going to church merely twice a year. 

Now having defined what we mean by culture, we must have 
solid concepts of what distinguishes our content and methods from 
those of the cultural anthropologists, 

If our so-called cultural lesson consists of showing a Frenchman 
drinking apéritif all day long, or a Spaniard spending his days at 
bullfights, and if our communication through the foreign language 
is limited to simple, materialistic concepts such as changing an auto- 
mobile tire in German, or ordering a meal in Italian, then the cultural 
anthropologist is absolutely right in saying that learning it in one 
language is as good as in any other, and while you are at it, you 
might as well learn it in the language through which you can com- 
municate with the largest number of people possible. 

This is where our weakness lies, and we are tempted to misuse 
many of the “new” textbooks, influenced by the sociological spirit 
which on the surface seems to be on our side, These attractive text- 
books, practical to handle since they conveniently integrate language 
structure, vocabulary learning and so-called “cultural” lessons have 
a tremendous appeal to both the teacher and the student. Let us 
confess, they can make us lazy, they seem to do the work for us. 
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When we see that attractive picture of the Paris Opera, we know 
that we don’t even have to drag out our worn postcard anymore, 
There it is for all of us to see, and they even tell you when it was 
constructed, how tall it is, and at the corner of what street you 
will find it when you go to Paris, Today the Opera, next week the 
Obelisk of Luxor dragged to Paris from Egypt. There is our lesson 
in culture all down pat, written in language scientifically controlled 
for word frequency and difficulties of linguistic pattern. 

I am not suggesting that we reject these textbooks and go back 
to the silent readers and accompanying deadwood grammars which 
helped to make the reading possible. What I am saying is that the 
new textbook is no more self-contained than the language laboratory. 
It needs the teacher. It demands selective enrichment of the materials 
exposed. 

Let us then look a moment at the implementation of this concept 
of the daily task in the teaching of culture. 

To start with a personal example, one of the most mechanistic 
and on the surface materialistically motivated courses I have ever 
taught is one intended to orient the Ph.D. candidate in other fields 
toward reading of French for Research. To many this means no 
more than the passing of the reading test. To serve as a review 
book and practice guide, I chose an unassuming little book, with 
no illustrations and no pretensions at cultural enlightenment by Mr. 
Joseph Palmeri, called French for Reading Knowledge. However, 
it just happens that Mr. Palmeri’s taste and mine correlate and 
many of the detached sentences, drawn from literature and history, 
which he gives as examples of vocabulary and structure, set off a 
cultural trigger mechanism in me which enlarges, relates the written 
thought with the cultural orientation of France in various moments 
of its development. Because of this happy mating of text and taste 
I have a feeling at the end of each term that many, if not all, of 
these future college teachers have acquired a sense of French culture 
as well as developed a little more power in the reading of French. 
I am not suggesting that you all rush to the nearest bookstore to buy 
Mr. Palmeri’s little book. What it does for me, it may not do for 
you at all. And another text which leaves me cold, may become 
the springboard of your cultural resourcefulness. Again, it is a matter 
of choice and personal adaptation. To come back to the richly illus- 
trated new textbook, it can serve even better as a springboard to the 
teaching of culture. The important thing is not to mistake the il- 
lustration for the culture, the documentation for the teaching of 
appreciation. 
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Fortunately the culture of anyone of the languages traditionally 
taught in our high schools and colleges has many facets ; the selective 
enrichment depend on two factors: 1) the teacher’s relative prepara- 
tion in the various branches of the culture, 2) the culture’s relative 
strength in these various facets. 

Which are the basic facets or forms of manifestation of that cul- 
ture? Literature, music, art, philology, institutions and moral values, 
and these can have direct relation with its history or geography. What- 
ever light is to be thrown on any of these facets must illuminate 
the daily lesson: this work must be coordinated with the oral or 
written expression of that language if it is to make a lasting imprint 
on the mind of the student. We do not have to prove here the ad- 
vantages of incidental learning. It does not take long years of teach- 
ing to become convinced that here is one of the most effective ways 
of learning. By contrast there is nothing more artificial than to descend 
upon a class one fine morning and draw out of one’s hat a lesson 
on the customs and costumes of the Bretons in the 19th century! 

What will determine then the appropriateness of the selection? 
The first directive is the textbook itself which through a picture, a 
story, sometimes a single word, may provoke a response in the teacher 
and unleash his potential contribution to the students’ appreciation 
of the culture. (There is a whole cultural lesson contained in the 
use of a particular imperfect subjunctive in Corneille’s Horace!) 

If this daily cultural ramification does not take place, we can 
get rid of the textbook or the teacher, but we can also adopt a less 
drastic measure, namely this: we can supplement the textbook with 
oral or written materials that will substantiate for the individual 
teacher the cultural import of the language taught. 

If it is written materials the choice will have to be determined 
by the teacher’s power to read not only for direct meaning but also 
for cultural implication. Sometimes even the basic meaning is not 
fully reached if the cultural climate is not envisioned. For instance, 
if one were to read Giraudoux’ Siegfried and La Guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu outside of their respective cultural contexts, one could 
not possibly understand why the same writer could arrive at such 
divergent conclusions on war in the course of a single decade. Nor 
without throwing light on the cultural background could one explain 
why Corneille’s Chiméne cannot possibly behave in the same manner 
as Shakespeare’s Juliet, given approximately the same predicament. 
In the case of literature there is constant interaction. The appreciation 
of the culture illuminates the literary work and the literary work 
often throws light on the culture and its sense of values. 
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But literature is not the only channel for the teaching of culture. 
Many materials in history are available and varieties of expository 
prose relating to social studies. In the arts there are of course the 
audio-visual materials, of which we have a great wealth these days. 
But here again they must serve as illustrations to aesthetic or moral 
values and be integrated into a unit. They must not be used as pad- 
ding to fill up what remains of a forty-five or fifty minute period, 
for the purpose of entertaining the students. The theater is a place 
of entertainment, not the school. 

Orally, singing and reciting can produce cultural enrichment. 
But again this is true only if the enlightened teacher makes his 
students aware of the cultural implication of the words or notes 
strung together. 

The teaching of geography can also contribute to the cultural 
experience but not if it simply consists in naming the rivers and the 
principal ports of call. It is significant only if it is related to the arts, 
history, manner of living, or character formation of the people, and 
if thereby it has made a significant contribution either to the rise 
or the downfall of that culture. 

Let us take an example. Having direct experience with the Alps 
and their magnificent lakes, I can give it a better reality for my. 
students who may be reading of Rousseau’s sensitivity to them, 
of his use of the word “romantic” in connection with them, and of 
the introduction of this kind of aesthetic feeling into French roman- 
ticism. The beauty of these lakes are not important to me in the 
same way as they may be for the geographer, or the geologist, or 
even the artist. I am interested in them because of their effect on 
one Jean-Jacques Rousseau and because through him they exercised 
an influence on a literary movement which enchanced the cultura} 
life of 19th century France, and exposure to that 19th century 
France is an educationally desirable experience to my students. 

One basis of selection, as I have already pointed out, is the teach- 
er’s own inclination: the places he has himself seen, the arts in which 
he has personal qualifications for appreciation. But there is another 
factor involved in the selection, and that is the particular country’s 
relative superiority in the various forms of cultural manifestation. In 
some, music or art may be the more brilliant expressions of cultural 
strength than literature or history. A final factor in the selection might 
be the epochs studied, Its golden age would be more culturally reveal- 
ing, but also its decadence, for it is only a truly great culture that 
has a decadence; falling implies height, and through the failings at 
a given moment there can be gleaned the values of its cultural peak. 
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Cultural appreciation in the teaching of foreign languages does not 
mean a constant trickling of chauvinism. It is a study of a scale of 
values, on the intellectual as well as moral planes. 

But we haven’t yet touched upon the most important point of all, 
which is the teacher’s training for this cultural objective. If he has 
learned the language mechanically through artificial exercises in lin- 
guistic patterns, and by simple repetition or imitation via laboratory 
devices, if his cultural initiation has consisted merely learning the 
dates of history, the dimensions and names of monuments, the names 
of cities and their industries, then no miraculous textbook or audio- 
visual aid, or supplementary material is going to make of him a 
teacher who can impart this culture. He does not belong in an educa- 
tional institution but possibly in a professional language school. If 
the teaching of the culture is preferably incidental and integrated, 
the teacher’s own cultural training must be anything but incidental. 
It must be steeped in fact, extensive and direct. As a specialist he 
must have training which basically differs from that of the person 
for whom the foreign language is part of a general education. If his 
teaching is to be selective his preparation must be varied and com- 
prehensive. (Otherwise how can he choose?) If by courtesy of the 
U. S. government or his father’s pocketbook he has the opportunity 
to spend part of his study period in the country of that culture, his 
cultural assimilation must not be restricted, as it often is, to the 
observation of the contemporary facets ; the teacher or potential teach- 
er must consider his proximity to the past of that culture all the 
while he is in the midst of its present aspect. His closeness to mu- 
seums, to libraries, to the opera and the theater are more important 
in the years of study abroad than the mere mingling through conversa- 
tion with the townsfolk of the place where he has set his headquarters. 
The year abroad and any subsesuent visits to that country should be 
an investment in enthusiasm sufficient to live by in the performance 
of the daily task of language teaching and for its indispensable educa- 
tional objective of cultural enrichment. 


Anna Balakian is Associate Professor of French Language and Literature, 
School of Education, New York University. 














DOCTORAL STUDIES ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


George G. Dawson 


At least thirty-four doctoral studies have been completed on some 
aspect of the relationship between labor and education in America, 
nine of these stressing union attitudes and activities regarding public 
schools. This essay is an attempt to acquaint scholars with those nine 
theses, in the hope that persons interested in education and labor will 
be able quickly to ascertain what topics have been studied and deter- 
mine what areas are still in need of scholarly exploration. 

A general description of the educational policies of American 
unions from the early nineteenth century to about 1925 is given by 
Philip R. V. Curoe, in Educational Attitudes and Policies of Organ- 
ized Labor in the United States (Columbia, 1926). Although the 
American Federation of Labor receives the greatest attention, some 
space is devoted to the National Labor Union, the Knights of Labor, 
the International Workingmen’s Association, and many lesser-known 
organizations. 

Curoe found that labor’s interest in and influence upon education 
tended to vary in intensity from time to time. During the twenty years 
preceding the Civil War, for example, organized labor was of little 
importance to education, there being no sustained interest during this 
period. Educational problems were “most earnestly discussed” by 
unions during periods of economic depression, but few organizations 
other than the AFL survived severe panics. The National Labor 
Union once gave serious consideration to worker education under 
union auspices, and the Knights of Labor fought continuously for 
universal common schools, but neither of these groups was long-lived. 

No “expert interest” in education on the part of organized labor 
was noted until the teachers’ union joined the AFL. Nevertheless, 
Curoe concludes that unions taught their own members to value 
education, aided other groups in bringing about educational reforms, 
helped to familiarize Europe with American ideas of educational 
democracy, and helped to furnish the driving force behind many 
educational changes in American history. 

Samuel J. McLaughlin’s The Educational Policies and Activities 
of the American Federation of Labor During the Present Century 


1 A list of the 34 studies may be obtained by writing to the author at the 
Social Studies Dept., NYU, Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 


Note: This essay, and the list of studies, are parts of a research project 
sponsored by RHO Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. 
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(NYU, 1936) overlaps somewhat with Curoe’s dissertation. Mc- 
Laughlin briefly discusses organized labor’s agitation for public 
schools in the nineteenth century, then goes on to concentrate upon 
the AFL in the twentieth century in terms of its policies toward 
compulsory school attendance, Federal participation, teacher welfare, 
teachers’ unions, the junior high school plan, class size, night schools, 
vocational guidance, nursery schools, parent-teacher associations, and 
other related topics. 

One chapter is devoted to the American Federation of Teachers— 
its history and purpose and its fight for academic freedom, higher 
salaries, tenure laws, better conditions, and democracy in the schools. 
The AFT’s tactics, methods, and policies are also briefly described.” 
There is a chapter on the origin and development of the workers’ 
education movement in the United States, and one on current edu- 
cational enterprises of unions (workers’ study classes, trade union 
colleges, labor institutes, and the like).* An interesting account is 
given of the Federation’s conflicts with the public schools over 
curricula, vocational education, and the junior high school movement. 
At first, McLaughlin notes, the AFL opposed the junior high school 
plan because of the fear that it was a scheme to send children into 
industry at an early age, thus competing with adult workers. But in 
1934 the AFL endorsed the junior high school. 

McLaughlin concludes that after having devoted its early years 
primarily to improving working conditions, the AFL has (since 
1915) shown an “outstanding interest” in education by demanding 
such things as compulsory school attendance, continuation schools, 
Federal aid to education, better school buildings, higher salaries and 
better tenure for teachers, free textbooks, small classes, more night 
schools, vocational guidance programs, wider use of the school’s 
plant and facilities, and the expansion of the junior college program. 
The AFL was found to be in opposition to “biased teaching” in social 
studies courses and strong capitalistic control over higher education. 
Public education has had the support of labor, although dissatisfac- 
tion with public schools and universities has led to the organization 





2 The AFT is examined in Aileen W. Robinson’s A Critical Evaluation of 
the American Federation of Teachers (Chicago: AFT, 1934). Five doctoral 
studies have been completed on teachers’ unions and their activities, and a sixth 
is being undertaken at the University of Wisconsin. 

3 Worker education has been the primary concern of at least twelve theses. 
For a recent book in this field see Kerrison and Levine, Labor Leadership Edu- 
cation: A Union-University Approach (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1960). 
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of labor’s own educational enterprises. McLaughlin credits the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers with a large role in formulating AFL 
educational policy and recommends that educators become well in- 
formed about workers’ educational movements. 

The pressure-group activities of organized labor comprise the 
central theme of Warren E. Gauerke’s The Attitude and Activity of 
Labor Concerning Federal Funds for Education, 1914-1947 (Chicago, 
1949). Gauerke analyzes union attempts to influence the United 
States Congress on education policies. Although he accuses labor of 
sometimes claiming credit for legislation which was actually the work 
of several groups, Gauerke generally appears to look with favor on 
labor’s lobbying efforts. He reports that labor has consistently been 
interested in improving schools through Federal aid and that labor 
leaders have been “outspoken and bold” in taking a stand on con- 
troversial issues relating to the use of Federal funds to promote 
equal educational opportunities. 

Gauerke finds labor agreeing with the policy statements of edu- 
cational groups, demonstrating a “basic understanding”’ of educational 
problems, and concerning itself with programs that would improve 
conditions for everyone, not just for labor. Labor is given gredit for 
having sent representatives to every public hearing dealing with 
Federal aid between 1930 and 1947, with working with other groups 
to improve education at all levels, and with providing much printed 
matter to keep the unionist and the public informed of educational 
needs. Furthermore, according to Gauerke, organized labor has 
stressed equal educational opportunity for all, has attempted to end 
discrimination against minority groups, has sought Federal funds 
to provide essential services for non-public school students, and has 
tried to have funds earmarked for such instructional expenditures as 
higher teacher salaries. Labor has not sought Federal control over 
curricula, but has approved a certain amount of control over school 
financial matters. 

In conclusion, Gauerke sees trade union influence affecting every 
aspect of modern society, and proposes that “aggressive groups” 
which are now in competition with each other be “re-educated” to 
see that their own welfare lies in cooperation with others. He insists 
that educators cooperate with union officials as well as with other 
community leaders in the attempt to improve education. 

James R. Johnston, in his study Criteria for Evaluating the Public 
Schools from the Viewpoint of Organized Labor (Columbia, 1953), 
agrees that labor has a legitimate place in the educational system. In 
his first chapter he delves into organized labor and public education 
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in terms of their common interests, the historic concern of trade 
unions with public education, and education as a function of state 
and local government. Labor and the social purposes of education 
are discussed in the second chapter, pressure groups and educational 
control in the third, labor and the teaching profession in the fourth, 
vocational education in the fifth, and social studies curricula in the 
sixth. 

Hoping to set forth criteria by which local union leaders can 
evaluate their public schools in terms of labor’s democratic and social 
values, Johnston gives extensive recommendations. The schools, he 
insists, must not hesitate to study controversial issues, must not 
be manipulated for the benefit of special interests, and must not fail 
to give consideration to the policies of the trade unions as well as 
other pressure groups. He proposes advisory boards in each com- 
munity that should represent organized labor, management, public 
education and agriculture. 

Expressing great concern over the social studies curriculum, John- 
ston fears that too little recognition has been given to labor’s role in 
contributing to American history and that the current interests of 
industrial workers are being neglected. Charging that economic illiter- 
acy is a glaring weakness of our public schools, he finds that courses 
in industrial relations are not adequately handled.* Instead of recog- 
nizing the dignity of manual labor,the worker’s contribution to society, 
the influence of labor in United States history, and the existence of 
social and economic problems involving workers in contemporary 
America, the social studies courses reflect the values of the property- 
owning classes. He charges that the capitalist often supports the 
public schools in the hope that his values will be transmitted to the 
pupils, and that his main interest in training workers’ children is in 
meeting the vocational needs of industry. A fear of change is also 
attributed to the capitalist. Johnston condemns the censorship of text- 
books and the failure of some teachers to present all viewpoints when 
dealing with controversial issues. He feels that labor is justified in 
its complaints about history that may only deal with some of the 
mechanics of union membership or some of the events of labor 
history while ignoring labor’s contributions to society. 

To remedy these shortcomings, Johnston advises that vocational 
education programs emphasize the intellectual and moral content of 
the various occupational groups and stress their social value. The 


4 The teaching of labor topics in secondary schools is the subject of one 
doctoral study and plays an important part in another. A third is in progress 
at the University of Colorado. 
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programs should be adapted to the individual needs of the students, 
as well as to the needs of the community. Labor, he finds is affected 
by that which occurs in the public schools, and all other social insti- 
tutions are affected by the actions of labor. Since organized labor is 
now an established power, Johnston concludes, it should seek to 
cooperate with public education in establishing a social order which 
offers workers more social participation. A system of public edu- 
cation and free labor movement are said to be essential for the pres- 
ervation of a free society, and educators must be made aware of the 
fact that labor and education have common interests. 

The remaining five theses concentrate on one state only.® The first 
of these is the dissertation of Leon S. Waskiewicz, Organized Labor 
and Public Education in Michigan from 1880 to 1938 (Michigan, 
1939). This document, already widely read, might well serve as a 
pattern for others interested in studying one state. It must not be as- 
sumed that studies confined to one state can have no interest in other 
states, for trade union policies in one area tend to be reflected else- 
where and often coincide with the policies of national and interna- 
tional labor organizations. 

After giving a brief history of organized labor in Michigan, Was- 
kiewicz discusses Jabor’s interest in child welfare and child labor laws 
textbooks, industrial education and other items in the curriculum, 
teacher welfare, educational administration and control, and school 
finance. Chronologically, the study is broken down into four periods: 
1880-1889, when the Knights of Labor was prominent; 1889-1914, 
a time of considerable union growth; 1914-1929, years of world war 
and an anti-union reaction; and 1929-1938, the era of the Great De- 
pression and of a new spurt in union organization. 

Waskiewicz found that labor’s interest in education during these 
four periods was typified by the fight against child labor and for com- 
pulsory education during the first period; a waning of labor ac- 
tivity but no essential change in attitude during the second; more 
aggressive action and cooperation with other groups in opposing 
child labor during the third ; and interest in school finance ar.d Federal 
aid for vocational education during the fourth. Other union demands 
were for free textbooks, uniform standards of apprenticeship training, 
better salaries for teachers, and labor representation on school boards. 
Except for attempts to obtain uniform textbooks throughout the state 
and some interest in the content of the books, Michigan labor was 
found to show no interest in methods of teaching. 


5 A graduate student at N.Y.U. is now making a doctoral study of labor 
and education in Hawaii. 
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Organized labor in Michigan exhibited more interest in vocational 
education than in other aspects of the curriculum, at first opposing 
manual training in the Detroit public schools, but changing to an 
approval of publicly controlled industrial education during the 1914- 
1929 period. Apparently, this change was motivated by a fear of un- 
controlled private trade schools whose graduates might offer job com- 
petition to adult workers. Waskiewicz asserts that labor interest in the 
curriculum was aroused when some particular practice seemed to pose 
a threat to labor, when public interest was strong on the issue, or when 
other groups sought labor’s support for their programs. He points out 
that labor has sought to prevent other groups from exerting great 
influence on the schools. 

Although interest in teacher welfare and salaries was shown as 
early as 1906, little attempt at organizing teachers was made until 
after World War I. The two teacher unions formed in 1920 failed to 
survive, but with the organization of the Detroit Federation of Teach- 
ers in 1931 the movement spread. An interesting change in labor’s at- 
titude toward teachers occurred after the teachers had been unionized. 
Previously, the unions had favored such restrictions as teacher cel- 
ibacy, enforced local residence, and a ban on second jobs, but they 
then changed and fought for greater freedom for teachers. 

Waskiewicz concludes that labor was helpful in bringing about 
some educational improvements (such as the extension of the school 
year in the 1880’s and the ban on child labor), but that labor’s atti- 
tudes have sometimes been uncertain and confused, and its interest 
too often sporadic and badly informed. He recommends that the 
schools keep labor and other groups informed of their needs and poli- 
cies, and that a continuous and reciprocal relationship between labor 
and the schools be maintained if labor’s support of public education is 
to be effective. 

Jack Cohn, in Attitudes and Policies of Organized Labor Towards 
Public Education in New York State to 1935 (Columbia, 1952), does 
much the same for New York as Waskiewicz did for Michigan. Again 
we are given a history of organized labor and public education in the 
state. The historical survey includes the growth of teachers’ unions, 
the controversies over religion in education and the “rate bill’ (a tax 
levied on parents according to the number of children they sent to 
school), internal dissension, and other topics. Cohn then deals with 
labor’s attitude toward compulsory education (he credits labor with 
being highly influential in obtaining free public schools in New York), 
teacher salaries, teacher tenure, academic freedom, military training, 
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boards of education, state aid, the junior high school movement, health 
programs, industrial education, and progressive education. (The Man- 
umit School was founded in Pawling, New York, in 1924 by union 
teachers for the children of union workers. Progressive methods were 
tested in this school.) 

Cohn’s conclusion is less critical of labor than was that of Was- 
kiewicz, for he states that labor’s struggle for free public education 
has benefited everyone and that compulsory education is largely a 
result of union pressure. He found, in fact, that portions of the law 
were taken directly from the 1871 proceedings of the New York State 
W orkingmen’s Assembly. The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 (giving Federal support to vocational education) is attributed 
basically to union pressure. Cohn asserts that the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers brought more realistic action programs to labor’s 
education policies, and achieved positive results in fighting for security 
and academic freedom, Cohn’s recommendation is that rival teacher 
unions find a “modus vivendi” if teacher unionism is to result in 
major gains. 

About one-third of Burdett S. Fuller’s study, Activities of Organ- 
ized Business, the Farmers, and Labor in Pennsylvania with Reference 
to Public Education, 1930-1945 (Temple, 1950) deals with labor. In 
his third chapter he discusses the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
(AFL) in terms of its organization, educational program, educational 
efforts, methods of operation, and pressure activities. Fuller 
describes the ways in which the Federation seeks to influence 
government, by such tactics as mailing its bulletin to the 
legislature, conferring with political leaders, and organizing letter- 
writing or telegram campaigns regarding particular education bills. 
The policies of the parent organization, the AFL, are also summar- 
ized. Chapter four follows the same pattern, but takes up the CIO 
and its Pennsylvania affiliate, the Pennsylvania Industrial Union 
Council. An account of the organization and work of the National 
CIO for Education is given, along with that of the State CIO for Ed- 
ucation. The familiar picture of union policies toward child labor, adult 
education, teacher tenure, teacher salaries, and Federal aid emerges as 
in other studies. We are also shown, however, how the AFL and CIO 
differed and how they were similar in their educational policies and 
actions. A summary of specific bills urged by labor and the fate of 
those bills is presented. 

In his conclusion, Fuller states that business interests opposed at- 
tempts to increase the schools’ functions, attempted to reduce teacher 
salaries, and sought limited education. The farmers are said to have 
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given “lip service” to educational improvements while really promot- 
ing only their own interests. Labor, on the other hand, has given “un- 
qualified endorsement” to the needs of the schools, according to Fuller. 

Somewhat similar is Robert A. Nottenburg’s The Relationship of 
Organized Labor to Public School Legislation in Illinois, 1880-1948 
(Chicago, 1950). As with other theses, this includes a survey of la- 
bor’s interest, policies, and activities regarding child welfare, textbooks, 
industrial education, teacher welfare, administration and control, 
school finance, and educational reorganization. Nottenburg’s findings 
parallel those of the other researchers, in that labor in Illinois also de- 
manded free textbooks (as early as 1885), feared that industrial 
schools would make a caste of “machine tenders” out of the children 
of workers, fought for extended teacher tenure, and consistently strug- 
gled for increased appropriations for schools. Again we find the oppo- 
sition to the junior high school plan, the attempts to obtain better 
school buildings and equipment, and inconsistency in certain policies, 
such as the policy toward textbooks, (Waskiewicz found similar in- 
consistencies in labor’s textbook policies in Michigan.) Internal dis- 
sension is described, as in the willingness of the teacher’s union to 
try the junior high school plan, while other unions opposed it. 

Nottenburg is more critical of labor’s motives than most other 
researchers. He concedes that democratic ideals and attempts to im- 
prove education for everyone were present in union policy, but also 
finds selfishness and union opposition to desirable educational plans. 
He maintains, for example, that organized labor’s policy toward 
boards of education was based upon the desire to control the boards, 
and that the fight for increased financial support of schools was im- 
pelled as much by a desire to win the backing of the teaching profes- 
sion as to improve education in general. 

A different tack was taken by Julius E. Schulz, in An Educational 
Policy for Organized Labor in the State of Colorado (U. of Colorado, 
1951). Schulz focuses an educational policy for unions as they relate 
to the secondary school and discusses the extent to which this policy 
can be implemented with the support of other groups in the com- 
munity. 

First, Schulz obtained a “composite of community opinion” by 
polling high school social studies teachers, rank-and-file unionists, 
non-union individuals, college economics professors, union research 
directors, and others. He found that unionists desired a broadening 
of the scientific and industrial content of history courses, at the ex- 
pense of political and military content. They also urged that more: 
emphasis be placed upon labor history, but this was opposed by the 
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rest of the sample population polled. Organized labor sought fmore 
recognition in the high school curriculum as an accepted agency of 
social control, but the non-union sample was unwilling to extend this 
recognition. The unionists favored content intimately affecting the 
everyday life of the individual, while the high school teachers, profes- 
sors, and corporation executives saw more remote educational ob- 
jectives as being equally important. Both labor and management evi- 
denced a concern for vocational education, and the entire population 
sample was willing to promote cooperation among unions, managment, 
and the high schools on such problems as the judging of skill standards 
and the guidance of apprentices. All groups approved of some pupil 
participation in planning. 

The union group approved of collective bargaining for teachers and 
a broad freedom to teach and to be free from “petty social restrictions.” 
While management and the general public approved of collective bar- 
gaining for teachers, they specified that this was not to be handled by 
groups affiliated with organized labor. On the other hand, none op- 
posed the unionists’ desire for more representation on boards of educa- 
tion, Labor showed greater favoritism toward subsidies for able stu- 
dents, Federal aid to education, and more auxiliary services such as 
school transportation, free lunches, and medical care. 

Schulz asserts that the industrial relations content of the secondary 
school curriculum will always be controversial, but that the differences 
between groups can be resolved by recognizing common educational 
needs. It is significant that despite the differences over industrial or- 
ganization, collective bargaining, and other labor issues, no group 
wanted these topics to be kept out of the curriculum. Predicting that 
organized labor will play a greater role in influencing future secondary 
school practices, Schulz urges the schools to resist the pressures from 
those powerful minorities that defend the status quo. He contends that 
there is less difference between labor’s educational policies and those 
of other community groups than might be expected, and that union 
policies are “reasonably close” to those of professional educators. He 
charges the schools with failing to adopt many practices that have 
wide popular support, and concludes that education must be made 
a tool for individual and social betterment if it is to hold the support 
of organized labor. 

This brief summary indicates that some interesting and useful work 
has been done in the field of organized labor’s relationship with pub- 
lic education. It is evident, however, that even considering other stu- 
dies which may touch upon that relationship, the possibilities for 
research are by no means exhausted. The earlier studies might be 
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brought up to date, the policies and activities of individual unions 
could be surveyed, and the situation in forty-four states remains to be 
explored. It may be said that labor influence in many of the states is 
minimal, but industry is rapidly advancing into agricultural areas, and 
organized labor can be expected to follow. Doctoral candidates from 
the rural states might consider studying the effects upon their schools 
systems of the influx of industry and trade unionism, In view of the 
fact that the labor movement from its earliest years has been interested 
in public education, in view oi the rapid growth of unions, in view of 
the dynamic nature of America’s industrial economy, and especially 
in view of the expansion of public education, there is no end to the 
possibilities for scholarly research offered by this field. 


George G. Dawson is Assistant Professor of Social Studies in The School 
of Education of New York University. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF INSTRUCTION 
! Maurice P. Moffatt 


The sociological implications for modern education at all levels 
of learning are apparent, Learning experiences in many cases are 
founded upon the various contributions presented through the chan- 
nels of education. Many activities in the instructional sphere en- 
compass a sense of socialization for the individual. Some concepts 
and skills relating to specific fields of instructions are basically so- 
ciological. 

Modern communication with its many facets is a prime mover 
in the educational process. The vehicles of mass media, especially 
television and radio, have revolutionized the flow of first-hand in- 
formation. The events of the global world are paraded as they occur 
to a vast audience, A story of the living past, the present, and visions 
of the future are unveiled to the viewer like the pages of a book. 
Such experiences are vastly educational because they arouse interest, 
stimulate thinking, provoke discussion, and encourage reading for 
acquiring further knowledge. Mass communication is a powerful 
force and has a definite influence on our culture. 

The wide sweep of technological and scientific progress is and 
will have definite social implications for the family, community, and 
nation. New ways of communicating ideas will emerge in the in- 
structional process to provide a more effective picture of change and 
its social implications for society. The changing times necessitate 
educating the individual to the social implications and new mean- 
ings involved for better understanding present civilization. It is gen- 
erally concluded that the revolution in science will continue unabated 
and even at an accelerated rate in the forseeable future. This being 
the case, the role of science as it relates to the machinery of society 
should be better understood by individuals. 

Leisure-time pursuits enjoyed by many have their various social 
aspects and implications. Hobbies and personal interest activities 
have a creative aspect and present certain challenges. These needs 
of modern living are growing more pronounced with our ever length- 
ening roll of senior citizens. Retirement calls for a certain amount 
of social and economic education and considerable thought should be 
given to this particular phase. Such preparation offers a new view 
to an entirely different way of life for the individual who is retiring 
from an active occupation. Education can help him avoid complete 
inactivity in retirement and should be the source of much happiness. 
Intellectual curiosity stimulates new ideas and arouses interests. This 
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growing responsibility on the part of higher education must receive 
a more critical approach in the future. In fact, the importance of 
education in modern society increases correspondingly with the tre- 
mendous store of new knowledge. 

Travel has become a dominant educative force for individuals of 
all ages, Without doubt travel widens the horizons of the individual 
and provides a basis for clearer understandings. In recent years more 
people have placed reservations for travel to the far-flung corners 
of the world than at any time in our past history. 

Travel in a broad sense includes history, scenery, and pleasure, 
Parks help to preserve the threads of history and the historical struc- 
tures of a bygone era. Forests reveals the scenic beauty nature has 
provided for man’s enjoyment. All are worthwhile experiences and 
educationally valuable. An invigorating enrichment in the daily lives 
of people acquired through the various avenues of learning, formal 
or informal, should be the result of a contemporary education. Change 
and variety play a role in the continuous process of daily living. In- 
struction thus becomes interwoven in the course of our daily life and 
serves as a socializing guide for the individual. 

Travel can be education in itself as history presents the events 
of the past. There is no better place to learn about a country than 
in visiting the country itself. Studying and travelling in a region 
furnish an appeal for every age and type of interest. 

Field trips hold much educational value as the student is learning 
and gaining first-hand knowledge. Problems may be observed or 
studied and comprehension is broadened. Such excursions have be- 
come an important part of education at the various instructional 
levels. Modern transportation makes such a teaching procedure feas- 
ible in our contemporary age. Some colleges are sponsoring cultural 
tours of Europe and other parts of the world. The cultural and social 
aspects are emphasized as well as presenting the opportunity for ob- 
serving the civilization patterns. By utilizing the physical and cul- 
tural landscape, much academic learning can be related and tied to 
reality. The types of architecture and materials found in museums 
in these areas help to turn back the clock and reveal past history. 

Threaded through the various avenues of opportunities for learn- 
ing is found the instructional technique of discussion, Inquiry or 
seeking the solutions to problems offers a possibility for the individual 
to express his views about a particular subject. Travel and research 
stimulate curiosity and the urge to follow a problem even though 
no final conclusion is reached. Many communities facing changes and 
problems can be aided in reaching understanding and an approach 
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to solutions through open discussion. College students and secondary 
school pupils alike should learn the sociology of discussion in order 
to be better equipped to face problems in contemporary adult society. 
The skills of communication are most essential for learning at all 
levels of education and for all age groups. The person who can ex- 
press his views clearly on a particular topic possesses a valuable asset 
that will pay many dividends in any walk of life. 

Responsible citizenship calls for an alert individual who is aware 
and sensitive to events occurring in his immediate environment. It 
also expects the individual to read intelligently and stay abreast of 
rapidly changing world affairs. Change travels at a swift rate and 
new knowledge quickly supplants former materials in many fields. 
Educational up-dating is a necessity for the intelligent person living 
in our complex world. For many this will become a continuous process 
with ever-increasing intensity in the period ahead. 

Educational probing through experimentation and research may 
reveal new methods and instructional procedures. Progress in any 
field has been made through pioneer exploration and practical demon- 
stration. Our challenge is greater today than ever before. We will be 
called upon to reach all phases of society ranging from the young 
child to the senior citizen. 

The environment or setting for formal instruction, observation, 
and classroom learning will be of major importance in the period 
that lies ahead. The classroom and laboratory setting with new 
equipment and teaching devices are to receive considerable evaluation 
through experimentation in the light of their utility. No doubt closed- 
circuit television, tapes, and films will be used more frequently in 
teaching and in the learning process where deemed feasible. This 
may be found to be especially true in the training of college groups 
in certain fields or for a specific type of career. Furthermore, the 
use of television as an instructional technique can aid the teacher 
at all levels in certain phases of instruction and has opened up a 
new wide world for the learner. The teacher in a modern learning 
laboratory uses a variety of activities in meeting group as well as 
individual needs. The teacher and the learner using effective educa- 
tional tools in a flexible environment can explore in the process of 
acquiring functional and effective instruction. 

In conclusion, the influence of change in the field of education 
and contemporary society has presented challenges and new respon- 
sibilities. Perhaps the future will necessitate even greater evaluation 
of the instructional process. This is apparent with the growing stress 
placed upon education today. The educational architect will continue 
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to draft an instructional plan through creative research, new resources, 
and by intensive experimentation. Consideration must be given the 
familiar as well as to the new approaches to effective learning. The 
task of ascertaining what contributions any new medium can make 
to education is an exploratory venture. The modern technological 
advances such as television could prove helpful in some phases of 
instruction. Such experimentation will be watched with deep interest 
and the learner’s experiences closely evaluated. 

New frontiers through experimentation with fresh ideas in edu- 
cation will broaden our vision in the realm of methodology and illum- 
inate effective procedures for the instruction of individuals at all 
levels of learning. In our modern world new knowledge is essential 
in helping one to keep abreast with rapidly moving trends. Keeping 
up to date develops an understanding and appreciation of our modern 
global world. Continuity in the study of society is the responsibility 
of the individual which should foster enthusiasm for undertaking new 
fields of learning. Each individual should take a periodic inventory 
to see whether the information he possesses is current and an effective 
resource. In the decades ahead, instruction as well as active learning 
will become an endless process in the life of any person. The dynamic 
rate of change as contrasted with the past will no doubt weigh heavily 
in developing a flexible curriculum suited for meeting the shifting 
needs of an expanding society. 


Maurice P. Moffatt is Chairman of the Department of Social Studies, 
Montclair State College, Montclair, New Jersey, and Chairman of the Board 
ot Trustees, the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation. 








PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY IN THE DECADE AHEAD 
Dan W. Dodson 


The coming decade will be crucial to all education. In the metro- 
politan area, however, the issues have added significance due to the 
transformation taking place in basic modes of life. This paper will 
be composed of three sections. Each deals with significant dimensions 
of the issues. 


WHO IS PUBLIC EDUCATION TO SERVE? 


Basically, this problem has to be seen against the backdrop of 
population movements within the metropolis. The middle class white 
people who patronize schools are moving to the suburbs. They are 
being replaced in the inner city by “new comers” who are either 
Puerto Rican or Negro in ethnic background, heavily lower socio- 
economic status, and not accustomed to large city ways of life. 
Between 1950 and 1957 New York City lost a white population about 
the size of Washington D.C., i.e., about 750,000 and gained an ethni- 
cally identifiable Negro and Puerto Rican population about the size 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, i.e., about 650,000, and lost 100,000 
population. 

For the school system, this has meant a net loss (i.e., an excess 
of transfers out over transfers in) to the suburban counties of about 
18,000 children in 1955-56 and a loss of about 12,000 in 1957-58. This 
decline of 6,000 does not indicate increased return of students to the 
city—it means instead, some slowing down of the outmigration. This, 
of course, does not tell all the story. There are no data at my disposal 
on the number of families who move to the suburbs before their chil- 
dren are enrolled in school. 

This movement of population also means a comparable shift of 
the percentages of children who are ethnically identifiable in the 
schools. While I have no data with which to establish trends, the 
ethnicity of the New York City school pupils as of September 1957 
was estimated by the teachers to be: 18.2 per cent Negro; 13.5 per 
cent Puerto Rican; and 68.3 per cent “Others.” 

The concentration of these ethnically identifiable groups in the 
inner city is best indicated by the elementary grades. On Manhattan, 
Negro children constitute 35.7 per cent of names on the school rosters, 
the Puerto Ricans 33.6 per cent and the “Others” 30.7 per cent. The 


* A work paper prepared for the 1959 — College Conference on Teacher 
Education, N. Y. C. 
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Bronx percentages in the same order are Negro—17.1, Puerto Rican 
—22.6, and “Other” 60.3. In Brooklyn the Negro percentage is 21.0 
per cent, the Puerto Rican 12.2 and the “Others” 66.8. Queens, on 
the other hand, has only 12.4 per cent Negro children, 1.4 Puerto 
Rican and 85.9 per cent “Others.” According to the figures released 
on March 27, 1959, there was a further change indicated in these 
ratios; during the past year there was a gain of 8,094 Puerto Rican 
children, 12,028 Negro children and a loss of 4,874 “Others.” 

In the suburbs there has been some growth of the non-white 
population—in communities like New Rochelle, White Plains, and 
some of the others—but it has been small in proportion to the general 
shifts, and there is little chance that it heralds a diffusion of inner 
city ghettoes. 

The pattern of living in the suburbs is well known. Established 
communities have been innundated with outmigrating peoples, and 
entirely new communities have sprung up over night. Practically all 
post-war housing development has been of large scale construction, 
creating neighborhoods of sufficient size to be self contained. They 
have overrun and made outmoded the political boundaries of the sub- 
urban counties. The pattern of population concentration in the decade 
ahead seems to indicate that the schools will serve: 

1. An increasingly homogeneous population. Whatever type of 
community the school serves the population will tend to be homo- 
geneous. The trend is toward neighborhoods large enough to be self 
contained. Whether it is a housing project in the inner city, or a devel- 
opment in one of the suburban communities, the population using the 
school will tend to be more and more alike as to social backgrounds. 
The extreme of the new community pattern is Levittown, New York, 
which we have studied. In 1947 they had 36 children in two classrooms 
in six and one-half square miles of potato fields. In 1954 they had 
15,000 houses ; 45,000 people; 12,500 children in school, and more 
pre-school children than scholastics. All of the families were within 
a few hundred dollars of each other in income, all were beginning 
families, and not a single family among them would have been classi- 
fied by the census as “non-white.” 

A community such as New Rochelle indicates what is happening 
in the older neighborhoods. The schools which serve the new devel- 
opments in the north end of town are estimated to be 97 per cent 
Jewish. One person who lives in an older part of town reported that 
since the new parochial school had gone up in his neighborhood seven 
out of ten of the houses which had changed hands had gone to “Cath- 
olics.” In White Plains a report from the Welcome Wagon last year 
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for one month indicated that of 37 visits to new families, 24 were 
Jews, eleven were Catholics and two were Protestants. 

At the inner city, the classic example of homogeneous clustering 
of people because of the type of housing is Stuyvesant Town on 
Manhattan’s East Side. Here is an aggregation of some 35,000 people 
of an extremely narrow range, economically. Grant Houses on the 
West side at 125th Street is an indication of the low income aggrega- 
tion. It houses 7,200 people of extremely low income. 

If it is argued that these developments’ schools serve other groups 
as well, I would contend that while they house other population in 
the same school buildings, the bi-modal type child population makes 
for two homogeneous programs under the same roof rather than a 
single integrated one. 

2. An Increasingly Segregated Population. In spite of pressures 
for integration, the trends toward residential segregation mean in- 
creasing ethnic segregation. The public housing projects, which will 
soon accommodate over 600,000 tenants (a population incidentally 
larger than any except 17 of the largest cities of America), are 
rapidly becoming all Negro and Puerto Rican. Most of these were 
developed as slum clearance projects, hence they tend to be concen- 
trated in what are now the slums. Agencies like the Urban League 
have taken strong positions against any more such construction in 
Harlem, for instance, lest the area be frozen as a low income section 
for the next fifty years. In spite of fair rental practices laws and 
measures which forbid discrimination in sale of governmentally as- 
sisted housing, there is little indication that the trends will be reversed 
enough to make any difference in the next decade. 

The data show that 436 elementary and junior high schools out 
of 712 have less than 10 per cent Negro children; 472 have less than 
10 per cent Puerto Rican children; and 75 have less than 10 per cent 
children who are designated as “Others.” These figures would be 
more apparent were they based on numbers of children rather than 
percentages. 

In the suburbs the situation is much worse. There is scarcely a 
new development created since the war in the metropolitan area of 
New York which is interracial in character. The developments are 
“lily-white.” Levittown has only recently admitted some six or seven 
“non-white” families. 

Added to racial segregation, however, is the concentration on a 
faith basis. 

The economic segregation is not as noticeable but is rapidly grow- 
ing. Increasingly, suburban towns are passing zoning regulations for 
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larger plots for homesites. This raises the price of a house and pro- 
vides more tax income per family for community services. It places 
an inordinate burden, however, on those communities where they 
have allowed modestly priced housing to be built already, and those 
communities which have deteriorated housing. A good illustration 
is northern New Jersey. When Mahwah signed the contract with the 
Ford Motor Company for a plant to employ 5,000 people and in- 
creased their taxable wealth by 50 per cent, they immediately passed 
a zoning ordinance that no more homes could be built on sites less 
than one acre in size. This meant very little, if any, of the industrial 
population would have a chance to live in the community where their 
livelihoods were earned and the community reaps the benefits of the 
increased income and has none of the responsibility for the welfare 
costs, including education, of the families who are employed there. 
They have more recently zoned for sites two acres in size. This will 
take them even further in economic segregation. 

Saddle River has a comparable two acre zoning ordinance. As a 
consequence, the community is solidly upper middle income with no 
welfare costs of consequence for lower income families. They can 
expect and demand a type of education for their children comparable 
to deluxe private schools at very little expense to themselves, since 
the taxes they pay to support such public education are income tax 
deductible. Between these two communities is Upper Saddle River 
which is the concentration of junior executives on the way up in their 
companies, There, homes are on plots seven-eighths of an acre in size. 
The community is rigidly zoned. It is used as a quasi-temporary 
residence until the company moves the family the next time. They 
use the community in about the same way they use a Hilton Hotel 
when they are on their trips—that is, as a temporary place of abode 
with a maximum of services appointed to befit their station in life 
and with little personal involvement for themselves. These increas- 
ingly narrow concentrations are segregative to an extreme degree. 

When the high income populations are segregated in this fashion, 
it follows inevitably that the lower income populations also become 
concentrated. Three groups bear the heavy brunt of inequality of 
opportunity for their children, produced by these segregative trends. 
The first is the industrial population. Since Mahwah does not allow 
modest cost housing, the workers must live elsewhere. Often the peo- 
ple who service these high income communities become the second 
group, for they cannot afford to live where they work. For instance, 
in an area of high incomes such as Westchester, there gradually de- 
velops a concentration of teachers, policemen and other service per- 
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sonnel in modest income communities. The third group are the young 
couples whose parents cannot subsidize them in the early stages of 
their family development. They are forced to find modest cost hous- 
ing. Hence the Levittowns and the sub-standard housing in the old 
parts of the cities are the only choices left to them. Levittown, for 
example, at the peak of its child school enrollment, will have so many 
children in so many houses with no industry for tax support, that 
they will have a tax base of less than $2,500 per child on which to 
develop school and other community services. The average child in 
the average community of New York State where there are compara- 
ble assessments has a tax base of $15,000 per child. Another dimen- 
sion of segregation is that of age levels. Young couples live in com- 
munities designed for them and the children rarely have contact with 
grandparents or other relatives. 

3. An Increasingly Mobile Population. America is a very mobile 
nation. The technological change coupled with the ease of transporta- 
tion has made for a way of life which is mobile in the extreme. This 
is reflected in the schools of the metropolitan area in numerous ways. 
It is not uncommon that 75 per cent of the children who begin ‘the 
first grade in a neighborhood school will not be there at the comple- 
tion of their elementary school experience. Not counting the shifts 
within the city limits, the New York City school system transfers out 
over 40,000 children per year and receives by transfer into the city 
about the same number on the average. If to this were added the 
mobility within the city limits, the problem for programming would 
be much more apparent. The City Planners point to what they call 
the “gray ring” of housing 50 years old in the area now surrounding 
the ethnic neighborhoods and indicate that these will, in all proba- 
bility, become ethnic neighborhoods within the next ten to fifteen 
years. 


WHO SHALL SERVE? 


Here we come to the school’s personnel and the problems of their 
effective operation. 

(1) Teacher preparation. A larger portion of those who serve 
will be inadequately trained. During the current year the New York 
City School system has an improperly licensed employee in every 
fourth job. Yonkers, N. Y. will have an increase of 1,000 children 
next fall and they are already so badly starved for salaries that they 
employ no substitutes. When a staff member temporarily falls by the 
wayside, the remainder of the staff keep her students in make-shift 
arrangement. Scarsdale is preparing to raise salaries to a maximum 
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of $13,000 in order to get a staff they want. A Ford Foundation 
estimate is to the effect that to properly staff the schools of America 
in the years ahead would require the recruitment of every other 
graduate of every liberal arts and every teacher training institution 
of America. At the present time they are recruiting only one in five. 

This means that persons with almost any kind of training will be 
recruited to staff the schools. There will be growing pressure to 
lower standards. The New York City system is facing some of this 
pressure at the present time, If such a lowering of standards occurs, 
the schools will be inadequately led for the next fifty years, for once 
such people are employed, they can’t be removed. The city is just 
now getting rid (via retirement) of a lot of such personnel employed 
just after the first World War at a time when they faced a compara- 
ble crisis and lowered the standards because of political pressure. As 
trainers of teachers, I am sure most of you have had the experience 
I have had with in-service training. There are some who are a delight 
to work with. They are people who keep on growing. On the other 
hand, there are those who take the courses “for increment” who come 
with so much hostility that it is impossible to teach them. They some- 
times demoralize the remainder of the class. They act as if they had 
their chins stuck out saying, “Just try teaching me anything.” 

(2) Teacher background: Those who serve will be increasingly 
of minority group backgrounds. If the economy stays at the high level 
it has now achieved, the teachers of the future will be recruited from 
the present minority groups. The teaching profession has, for a long 
time been the gateway to status for the people of lower status. The 
new groups which have come into the labor market are the ones who 
tend to provide the teachers for the schools. Thus, in the years ahead, 
the Negro and Puerto Rican groups are the only ones where there 
is an available labor supply for the school system. It would well 
behoove the teacher training colleges to step up their recruitment in 
these groups. It would also well behoove them to pay particular at- 
tention to training needs which stem from their unique backgrounds. 
For instance, good work in speech training would probably do more 
to qualify a lot of people from southern backgrounds than any other 
one thing. 

(3) Teacher salaries: Those who serve will be better paid. The 
competition for teachers makes it inevitable that those who teach 
will be better paid. Scarsdale and Long Beach are leading the way. 
The awesome competition for good teachers in the other suburban 
communities means that increasingly the teacher will be able to write 
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his own ticket. As status improves, it will hopefully attract to the pro- 
fession people who can provide a more creative leadership. 

(4) Structure of the school system: In the decade ahead, not 
the least of the challenges to public education will be the growing 
bureaucracy of the public school. As communities become larger and 
more complex, administration operates more through directives, 
staff tends to seek ways of “showing up” their status, pay raises and 
expectancies of salary become so much a matter of routine that merit 
has little consideration in promotions or increment, jobs become more 
narrowly defined in manuals and the teacher becomes more of a 
specialist in a narrowed range of subject matter area. The principal 
in the average school is becoming much less an “idea man” in educa- 
tion and more of a processor of minutae over a desk. He increasingly 
administers by directives from his office or transmits the directives 
sent from the central administration. Increasingly the uniqueness of 
people are weeded out so far as their recognition by the school system 
is concerned. As a consequence, the program becomes increasingly 
stultifying. 

The extent to which bureaucracy operates is reflected in the 
difficulties of staffing the inner city’s schools. The point is reached 
at which the bureaucratic needs of staff take precedence over the 
needs of the children. Consequently, the administration cannot orches- 
trate the resources to meet children’s needs first. In one school in 
East Harlem during the past year, this problem of education was 
reflected in the fact that 60 per cent of an entire staff started their 
teaching careers that year in that difficult neighborhood school and 
the length of service of the entire staff was only two and one-half 
years. The pattern of a bureaucracy and how it operates is illustrated 
by the fact that in one school which one of our staff members observed 
last year, the teacher was interrupted 16 times within one hour by 
pupils bringing directives from the principal’s office which had to be 
read and initialed before the teacher could proceed with the class. 
This problem will increase in gravity as teachers from the middle 
class backgrounds increasingly live in middle income, segregated 
communities, and commute into lower class neighborhoods to work. 
They become trained bureaucrats who are not essentially different 
from those trained by colonial powers for service in their underde- 
veloped possessions, It will tend to mean an increasing number of 
people who lead children as authority figures, but who emotionally 
reject them. It will mean an increasing removal of the neighborhood 
school as an indigeneous institution. To preserve the strengths of a 
bureaucracy without all the stultifying effects of its impact on the 
creativeness of the youths will be a real challenge. 
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HOW SHALL THE SCHOOLS SERVE? 


We come now to the quality of service to be expected of the 
schools in the interim ahead. 

(1) Factlities high m priority: One of the first considerations is 
of course facilities. Here the problem of the inner city is sharpened. 
Since the war, the growth of child population has meant pressure for 
new buildings and facilities in the outlying regions of the city. This 
has meant a growing amount of obsolescence of plant in the inner 
city. The point can best be indicated by the fact that every third seat 
in the New York City School system has been built new since the 
war. In spite of this prodigious feat, there are still 257 elementary and 
junior high school buildings which, in whole or in part, were erected 
in 1910 or before. Some twelve of the high schools are also completely 
antedated and should be replaced. How to close the gap in facilities 
is one of the biggest issues before the system. 

It should be remembered that there was practically no new con- 
struction during the depression era, and that the scarcity of materials 
made it difficult to build during the war period. Hence, in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school divisions alone, every eighth child is 
enrolled in a building which, in part or en toto was built more than 
50 years ago. In addition, about the same number are on specially 
arranged or short sessions. The increased enrollment in the inner 
city is reflected in the fact that the day elementary schools of Manhat- 
tan had over 16,000 children on short time or special schedules in 
1957. 

The symbolic significance of this problem transcends, if possible, 
its physical significance. The community’s attitudes are qeflected in 
what it proposes to do about this shortage and obsolescence. There is 
a “big business” mentality which would like to have an industrial 
population concentrated here which could be maintained at a min- 
imum of cost to the city, and which would receive minimum of serv- 
ices. They would keep children of such populations in obsolescent 
school buildings, and when new plant is erected, they would provide 
only the bare essentials for a program. They would discredit any at- 
tempt to do more than provide the most traditional curriculum. This 
type mentality would discredit the Board of Education if it could, 
return the schools system to an era that passed with “button shoes,” 
and would sell educational opportunity for the poor and the under- 
privileged of the inner city down the river—relegating such peoples 
to a status of permanent uneducated, unskilled, and exploited cheap 
industrial type occupations. 
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Educators will sell their birth right if they support such emphases. 
Here in this great city is concentrated in the communities of these 
new comers, a group whose needs are not essentially different from 
those for whom we are spending billions in Point Four programs. 
They are high welfare cost families, so long as they stay in their 
present predicament. We have no more important business anywhere 
in the world than right here on Manhattan. How close this gap be- 
tween the new comers and the highly developed technological culture 
which is ours is education’s challenging problem. We can have no 
part of a pattern of thought which would consider anything other than 
going all out to meet it. Symbolically, the community’s sincerity is 
reflected in what it does about this building program. 

(2) A new curriculum: New facilities must be matched by new 
programs. A new curriculum must: 

a. Be adapted to the backgrounds of the child. It must begin with 
his own range of experience. Anything else is non-sense to him. The 
community must be the “port of entry’ to knowledge for the child. 
This does not mean he only studies and learns about what is in his 
community. It does mean, however, that community backgrounds 
have to be taken into account far more than at present. Curriculum 
is today designed for “everybody.” It is designed for a middle class 
stable population, and is applied equally to populations which are 
extremely mobile and tremendously diverse in nature. 

b. Begin with involvement. Things which are learned meaning- 
fully must be learned to a purpose. May not one of the greater prob- 
lems of high school education today be that in our larger communities 
we are loathe to allow our youth to become involved in anything 
which repftsents group self-direction. Hence, involvement becomes 
increasingly difficult. 

c. Stem from needs indigenous to the group. Here let me posit a 
few of the challenges. One of the outstanding puzzles is what to do 
about the traumas to personality which stem from a historical past. 
Clark’s studies of southern Negro youth showed that even the five 
and six year olds believed white dolls were cleaner, better, and nicer, 
than black ones. When asked which they were like, they responded 
that they were like the black ones, It is generally conceded that 
minority group children tend to be plagued with group self-deprecia- 
tion. This is reflected in a variety of ways. What is the school’s re- 
sponsibility about this problem? 

Puerto Rican children tend to have lower delinquency rates in 
Puerto Rico than in the states. What happens to them when they 
come here? All children have need to operate in groups which provide 
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them security, and at the same time be led increasingly in outreach 
to peoples different from themselves. The Supreme Court said the 
segregation of a group because of their race, deprives them of their 
rights, and hurts them in their hearts. What groupings achieve the 
seeming contradictory needs indicated above? We have great con- 
troversy about grouping—heterogeneous vs. homogeneous, etc. What 
do we know about what each accomplishes, and how much grouping 
is because of ideology, and how much because of consciously tested 
program needs of children? 

The issue of segregation will continue to plague us until we have 
a better understanding of what growth needs are met by what type 
grouping experience. For instance, at present we place great stress 
on the concept of the community school. However, there is good 
indication that this concept is being used to defend segregated neigh- 
borhood elementary schools. We program to bring children together 
at the later stages of their lives, but if we were concerned with de- 
segregation as an educational experience, perhaps we would find that 
it would mean more at the early school year levels rather than later. 

We say our schools should not be conscious of color or ancestry 
of a child, but many of the worst plights in which we find ourselves 
today, educationally, are because of the fact that we have allowed 
situations to “drift” while we pretended we did not notice color. 

d. Must come to grips with the responsibility of the schools to 
inculcate moral and spiritual values. Some believe such values can only 
be taught in the context of absolutistic sources rooted in deity. This 
makes it inevitable, according to such groups, that religion be taught 
in the schools Others believe this is a violation of the church state 
relationship. In order to keep this problem from becoming a com- 
munity wide showdown fight, the Board of Education pretty well 
leaves the issue to the local principal. This means he has no secure 
line to follow. He tries to set his antenna and detect what the com- 
munity wants and follow its wishes. Hence, some have prayers, other 
do not. Some have Christmas and Channukah, other do not. Some 
have Christmas, and others complain that Christ is taken out of the 
schools. 

(3) New approaches to administration and supervision: One of 
the greater demands of the future is a different type of educational 
administration. The studies of teacher morale tend to show that the 
greatest single factor is “Who is the principal?” The “management 
of men” has become a science. There are few supervisors in modern 
industry who could hold their positions were they to behave as the 
majority of educational supervisors act. A young woman illustrated 
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a part of the problem recently when she explained why she was quit- 
ting teaching. She said that for two summers she had the experience 
of working in a camp. In that situation she could go to her supervisor 
and ask for assistance when she felt she had a problem. She said he 
would start asking her about her relationships to the group, or the 
individual, and would push her to greater clarity of insight as to her 
role in group leadership. She said, however, when she approached 
her principal and admitted she had a problem, she felt threatened, 
for the attitude of the principal was, “What’s the matter? Can’t you 
control the class?” 

From our limited observations, as we have worked with schools 
in the New York City community, I have come to the conclusion that 
you cannot have a relaxed, permissive climate in a school where the 
principal is insecure with his community. As he becomes insecure, he 
tends to administer by directive, play his cards close to his chest, and 
take no chances. He transmits these insecurities to his teachers, and 
they do the same thing. 

There has been considerable discussion of decentralization of the 
school system. I am not convinced that this would solve the major 
problems of administration. I fear it would create more problems 
than it would solve. While it would give many districts a chance to 
have more voice in the affairs of the school, it would also lead to 
further segregation of peoples who are now concentrated in ethnic 
ghettoes. From the experience of New Rochelle, where they drew 
district boundaries and left them permanent through a long period, 
with considerable autonomy for the local school, they managed to give 
a tremendously inferior education to the segregated group. Such a 
move would be, in many respects, another step in segregation. It 
would, in all likelihood, be the opening wedge in a drive for fiscal 
independence for the well-off districts, and the general beginning of 
deceleration of opportunity for many youths. It would make it im- 
possible to develop flexibility of resources to meet changing com- 
munity needs. 

(4) New teacher training programs: Perhaps this item should 
have been first because of its importance. However, the needs in 
teacher training undergird the others. I fail to get excited about the 
ideas of the large foundations which are pouring out money by the 
millions to the liberal arts academic institutions to try to lure their 
graduates into teaching. So far, nothing spectacular has come out of 
it. The helping professions will increasingly require more than just 
subject matter mastery as a background of training. They will require 
increasingly high degrees of interdisciplinary skill in which methods, 
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content, and commitment will combine to make of the leadership some- 
thing more than just “teachers.” Increasingly, where teaching ends 
and social work begins is a moot point. The same might be said of 
the interrelationship of teaching to several other such areas. No one 
condones lack of scholarship in teacher training institutions, or any 
other institutions of higher learning. All are aware of the so-called 
“crap courses” which pervade most teacher training institutions— 
but they are not the unique possession of teacher training institutions. 
Preparation of the creative teacher must include scholarship ; no one 
denies that. On the other hand, knowledge acquired for knowledge’s 
sake, or worse still, only as a stairway to status, will not suffice in the 
preparation of the teachers needed to man the New York City schools. 
All would admit that erudition is one dimension of competency, but 
it is only one of many. 

As one contemplates the social welfare nature of some of educa- 
tion’s tasks, this problem comes into focus more clearly. For instance, 
the Commissioner of Welfare announced recently that there are 40,- 
000 children of the city who were born out of wedlock. There are 
approximately the same number who have been adjudged delinquent 
by a court. There were 1600 expelled from the schools last year be- 
cause the school had no program for them. There were approximately 
80,000 children of Puerto Rican background in the schools whose 
language was so deficient as to require special assistance. A novice 
teacher, with traditional training, catapulted into this program, is al- 
most doomed to disappointment and failure before she finishes her 
novitiate. 

(5) Training in group leadership vital: Perhaps one of the 
greatest limitations of the classroom teacher of today in New York 
is her ability to understand and lead a group creatively. Most educa- 
tors would agree that as an educational policy, heterogeneous group- 
ing of children is usually desirable over homogeneous groups. On the 
other hand, the trend of grouping has been going the other way for 
some time. The reason is that teachers do not have sufficient skill in 
leadership of groups to make a heterogeneous experience a creative 
one for all youth. More teachers fail in their teaching careers from 
their inability to “control the class’ than any other reason. 

As a result of the limitation of teachers in this area of com- 
petency, the whole trend of education is toward socially undesirable 
patterns of organization. In New York City, the examination and 
special subject high schools are rapidly becoming the vogue. In the 
name of “beating the Russians,” we are finding the rationalization 
for destroying the comprehensive high school, and by grouping poli- 
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cies, teaching the opposite of what we say we stand for in citizenship. 
It must be confessed, however, that we have ourselves to blame for 
this fiasco, because we are so inept in group leadership that we can- 
not give creative direction to heterogeneous groups. 


WHAT COSTS? 


We have now discussed the population to be served, who is to 
serve it, and some of the issues related to the program. The last 
question relates to the cost. On this issue a statement has already 
been made. In addition, some consideration should be given to the 
unique problems besetting the City of New York. Perhaps no other 
city in the world could undertake what New York City has accom- 
plished in the integration of the new comer over these decades of her 
history without going bankrupt. The task is of greater significance 
today, due to the size of the immigration, and the outmigration of 
the more economically established peoples beyond the limits of the 
City. In the past, New York City has carried an untoward part of 
the expense of the state government, because of the concentration of 
commerce and industry within her boundaries. Today, she needs 
more of her wealth to do this important job within her own city 
limits. Those who have fled to the suburbs to escape heterogeneous 
populations, the proximity to industry, and other such advantages, 
should now have more of the responsibility for providing on their 
own without such heavy subvention from the city via the state treas- 
ury. As these new comers gain political leverage, they will demand 
and get these services for their children, as is their due. Unless the 
state assists more by relinquishing some of the tax sources she now 
holds, the city will be headed for difficult times financially. 


IN CONCLUSION 


It should be pointed out that this discussion has attempted to lift 
up the problems. It is by no means intended to imply that all children 
of New York City are of ethnic backgrounds here depicted. Neither 
should it be implied that all children of these major ethnic groups 
which we have discussed are high cost welfare type people. They are 
not by any means, Above all, it should not be implied that all the 
assessment items of these groups fall on the liability side of the 
ledger. Everything which is said about them that is derogatory has 
also been said about those who preceded them. With this group as 
with all the others, there is being retested the democratic faith that 
all men have creativity, and that the touchstone to it is freedom. 
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One can predict with confidence that in a generation, the children of 
these new comers from “the Island” will be a head taller in physical 
stature, and that the next spurt of creativity will come from their 
neighborhoods, just as the last one came from Harlem in the ’30’s. 
What may in the long run be more important, perhaps, is the 
contribution the groups may make to the bolstering of the human 
spirit in times which are eroding the innermost vitals of modern man. 
With all the coziness of self-segregation in the suburbs, with all the 
“togetherness” of family life so emphasized since the war, with all 
the return to the church, and the psychological type pastoral leader- 
ship the pulpit has given, with all the group emphasis in education 
and living, with all the mass comunication, it seems singular that we 
are increasingly becoming aware of a sense of alienation in our inner- 
most psyche. May this not be the inevitable consequence of life sealed 
off from main stream humanity? In the inner city, today, is left one 
of the few places in America where man can still make outreach to 
his fellow man across lines of race, nationality or creed. Symbolically, 
the inner city, and especially New York City, represents the whole— 
main stream in a unique sense. One cannot leave it without sensing 
that he is leaving the “center of things.” These heterogeneous pop- 
ulations represent for us all “the stranger” with which we must come 


to grips if we are to validate our sense of selfhood with the: broad- 
stream of human kind. The educators of the decade ahead will have 
the privilege of monitoring the processes through which such.valida- 
tion takes place if it is accomplished. May this not be the greatest 
challenge of our era? 


Dan W. Dodson is Director, Center for Human Relations and Community 
Studies at New York University. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Schools of Tomorrow—Today! By Arthur D. Morse, Garden City, — 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1960. 191 pp. 

“American education is in ferment,” declares James E. Allen, Jr., 
Commisioner of Education in New York State, in the foreward to this | 
volume. “Unprecedented problems of quality and quantity call for 
unprecedented solutions.” Ever-increasing enrollments, on the one 
hand, and shortages of qualified teachers on the other; educational 
dislocations caused by a migratory American population, such as the 
movement of middle class families to suburbs and their replacement 
in the central cities by non-white educationally deprived groups; a 
technology becoming so complex that teachers find it difficult to keep 
up with their own areas of knowledge; a dwindling demand for com- 
mon laborers and a growing need for skilled workers—these are but 
a few of the severe problems confronting our schools today. 

Adequate financial backing for more schools and more conven- 
tional teaching would be helpful, but it would not provide complete 
answers to all the challenging problems of education. This volume 
presents a vivid picture of nine promising experiments, which may 
point to solutions of these problems. Mr. Morse, an award-winning 
educational writer, describes experiments in new and unconventional 
teaching methods and new methods of organizing the schools, new 
directionns in teacher education and the use of teacher aides, ths ex- 
ploitation of technological aids, and efforts to develop the “hidden 
talents” of children of deprived ethnic and natioal groups. 

School heads who are eager to help their staffs keep abreast of 
vital developments in education might do well to consider the presen- 
tation of reports on the experiments described so lucidly in this work 
at faculty meetings. And every teachers college, every school of edu- 
cation, and every faculty library should have a copy of this volume. 


FREDERICK SHAW 
Research Associate 











